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_The Girlhood of Japan. 


BY NELLIE BENNETT. 


CoNSTERNATION reigned in the mission school 
when a letter was received from a gentleman 
high among the nobility stating that he wished 
to enter his sister as a pupil. The teachers 
saw endless complications and embarrassing sit- 
uations, because of the great gulf between them- 
selves and the would-be pupil. How could they 
teach one in whose presence they could not 
even appear as an equal? How presume to dis- 
cipline one so far above themselves in station? 
But the principal of this school had come to 
Japan to give the Japanese girls the vision of 
an aristocracy based upon character and a 
knowledge of the God who is no respecter of 
persons, but with whom every one that doeth 
righteousness is accepted. So, having assured 
her teachers and pupils that Lady Snowflake 
would enter the school simply as a pupil and 
not as a scion of the royal family, she wrote as 
much to the young woman’s family. 

Lady Snowflake’s brother replied that that 
was exactly what they desired, and his sister 
duly arrived. When the little lady stepped into 
the hall of that school, she stepped literally into 
a new world. 

At as early an age as possible she had been 
married, much against her will, to her cousin. 
Never a favorite with her husband’s family, as 
soon as an heir to the house had been born 
she was told that they had no further need of 
her and that she would be expected to return to 
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her mother’s home. Smarting under a sense of j 
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outraged pride and dignity, the little bereft 
mother and worse than widow returned to a 
deeper seclusion and a more joyless life than 
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she had known before, for now she must bear 
the humiliation of having been returned from 
her husband’s home. Her life consisted of a 
daily routine: Breakfast, a visit to her mother’s 
apartments to say good morning, a walk in the 
garden, a lesson (sometimes in flower arrange- 
ment, sometimes in ceremonial tea), lunch, a 
nap, possibly another stroll in the garden, a call 
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on her mother to say good night—a dreary life 
for a young girl of any clime or any class. 
No wonder she was thrilled with the joy of the 
companionship of girls her own age! No won- 
der the marvelous feast for mind and heart 
furnished by her daily studies filled her days 
with rapture! No wonder she asked again and 
again: ‘Why didn’t I know of all this sooner? 
How can there be anything so wonderful as the 
life I find here?” And as she was taught the 
Word of God day by day, her one question was: 
“Ts it true? Is it really true?” The words of 
the Master, “I am come that ye might have 
life, and that ye might have it more abundant- 
ly,” had a deeper, truer meaning for this little 
heathen princess than for many a girl reared 
in a Christian home in America. 

In her senior year a message came saying that 
a marriage had been arranged for Lady Snow- 
flake. Like many another noble family, her peo- 
ple possessed more rank than money, and her 
brother had sold her to a man of great wealth, 
but of much lower rank than she, for a sum suf- 
ficient to relieve his heavy financial embarrass- 
ment. The groom was a widower, with one lit- 
tle daughter and a young sister dependent upon 
him. In bargaining for a wife he had prom- 
ised that Lady Snowflake should have no re- 
sponsibility whatever for these two children, 
saying that he could make provision for them 
and they need not enter into her life in any 
way. But both he and Lady Snowflake’s broth- 
er had overlooked the fact that she had become 
a Christian and that this new experience had 
brought with it such a realization of responsi- 
bility as can be felt only by a child of God. 
On hearing the conditions arranged between her 
brother and the man she was to marry, she 
refused positively to recognize them. “The very 
fact that these children are your daughter and 
sister gives me a responsibility to them which 
you cannot possibly remove,’ she said; nor 
would she yield one hair’s breadth. 
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“They are ignorant, uneducated girls who will 
frequently mortify you,” her husband protested. 

“Then we will send them to school, that they 
may become educated women who will not mor- 
tify me,” was the quiet reply. 

In the end the children were sent to the 
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mission school and developed into sweet, at- 
tractive Christian young women. 

Lady Snowflake’s story depicts one phase of 
girl life in Japan, the lonely, empty life of the 
girl of the upper class; for while there is not 
found in Japan the caste system of India, there 
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are strongly marked social distinctions, as in 
most other countries. 

The girl of the lower class lives a life of 
hardship and degradation unknown to her sis- 
ter in America, because there is no Christian 
atmosphere, no public sentiment, no moral 
standard to protect her or relieve her condition. 
Hers is a life that knows no Friend to whom 
she may carry every trial, every fear, every 
doubt; no Saviour to wipe away every stain of 
sin, no God and Father in whose almighty pow- 
er and protecting love she can rest. 

If the girl of the humble walks of life is 
pretty and graceful, the life of a tea-house maid 
or geisha girl awaits her, or she is sold to a 
life worse than death. 

The factories largely drain this class. It is 
said that two hundred thousand girls are an- 
nually sent up to the factories. There are five 
times as many women as men employed in the 
factories, but thirteen times as many women as 
men live huddled in the dormitories under the 
most unsanitary conditions and exposed to all 
kinds of danger and temptation. Seventeen 
times as many women as men are ill during the 
year, twenty-one times as many women as 
men die, and one hundred and thirty times as 
many women as men leave or are discharged. 
This is an insight into the conditions of the 
girl of the factory as taken from “The Christian 
Movement in the Japanese Empire in 1915,” 
page 321. 

Between these two classes lies a large class, 
the average Japanese young woman of to-day. 
Young Japanese woman is not trammeled by 
such restrictions as hem in her sisters of oth- 
er Oriental countries. Her danger comes in the 
opposite direction, from a freedom that is too 
prone to run into license—Western education, 
a college training, practically all occupations 
and professions open to women unaccustomed 
to this freedom of intercourse with men and the 
outside world, in one generation thrust into 
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public life on an equality with her brother in a 
land without the restraining influence of the 
Church of God, in a land which has within this 
generation persecuted Christianity to the death, 
in a land which is tending to give to mammon 
the worship formerly offered their ancestors, 
subjects of an empire that has not yet learned 
to place woman where only Christianity places 
her. Can you not see the pitfalls ahead of this 
young Japanese girl? Can you not see how 
this daughter of the Hast, thrust suddenly into 
the twentieth-century freedom of the West, 
needs all the safeguards that Christianity can 
provide and which only a knowledge of Christ 
can give? 

Christian young women of America, arouse 
yourselves to see the harvest field and see to it 
that the Lord of the harvest is not cheated of 
that which he bought with his most precious 
blood. 
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